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OUR YOUTHFUL ARMY. 
BY ISABELLA H. FITZ. 

Wits the sound of an army upon some broad 

AY 
In gathering thousands they ’re coming to-day ; 
From Pacifie’s bold shore, where Atlantic waves 

beat, 
I hear the loud tread of the restless young feet, — 
In jackets and ulsters, in ribbons and curls, 
The pride of our nation, our school boys and girls. 


Their battles, stern struggles with book or with 
slate, 

Their triumphs unnumbered no tongue may relate; 

Their banners uplifted emblazon “ The School; ” 

Their war-cry is “Onward! To know is to rule!” 

School life, their arena, its sorrows and joys, — 

This hope of our nation, our school girls and boys. 


| Let us arm them with truth, their defence be its 

might; 

Let their bulwarks be knowledge and love of the 
right; 

To obedience swift let their senses be drilled, 

In the world’s choicest arts let their fingers be 
skilled, 

While the flag of our country in freedom unfurls 

O’er the nation’s great army, our school boys and 
girls. 


SISTER CATHERINE. 

BY E. W. PEATTIE. 

Part II. 

HE black man began laughing in a 
way which neither of the children 
had ever heard before. He did n’t 
seem to mean them any great harm, 

. however, for he lifted them up, 
turned them gently round and round, laughing 
all the time. Then he discovered the violin 
case, and taking the instrument out, ex- 
amined its curious shape, its delicate inlaying of 
pearl, with delight. Suddenly he picked up the 
baskets, and motioning the children to follow him, 
he walked across the yard and into the kitchen 
of the house. He put the shivering, desolate chil- 
dren by the range, and stood near them in a de- 
fiant attitude. In a few moments a large woman 
with a white cap on her head came in. As soon 
as she saw the children, she began talking at the 
top of her voice : — 

“ Well, now, is ye wantin’ to bring the small- 
pox into the house? Or be ye thryin’ to splash 
the kitchen flure?” She talked on for a long 
while, without getting any reply from the man. 
At last she flew at the range in such a way that 
the children crouched for fear they were going to COMPHSSION. 
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be hit ; but she only took the tea-kettle and poured 
out some hot water in atin basin, which she placed 
before the children, They were glad enough to 
wash their soiled, swollen faces, and comb their 
heads. 

“They ’re Dootch,” said the cook at last. She 
sat chairs for them, and going into another room, 
returned with platters of meat and potatoes. She 
heaped the plates before the hungry little trav- 
ellers, who ate the first warm meal they had had 
since leaving home. When they had finished, 
Ludwig took out his violin and began to play. 
He could have made no return to his entertainers 
which would have delighted them more, Ludwig 
played lovingly, as if he hated to let the familiar, 
beloved sound wander off, and be lost. Suddenly 
the cook raised her finger, and every one stopped 
to listen. “The missus!” she whispered; and 
the first thing the children knew, their hats were 
on their heads, the violin in its case, and their 
baskets in their hands, and they were shut out in 
the alley. They stood staring at the door in utter 
bewilderment; but all they heard was the darky 
singing at the top of his voice and shovelling coal 

“Well,” said Hilda, aftcr a time, “there is no 
use in standing there in that way, Ludwig. 
We ’ve had something to eat, any way.” 

The two funny little figures went on down the 
street. Streams of men and women were hurry- 
ing along to their work, and many stopped to 
look at the quaint foreign clothes and the weary, 
wondering faces. Sometimes they stopped to 
look in the shop windows, sometimes they sat on 
the edge of a platform and rested for a moment. 
As noon approached and they became hungry, 
they ventured, after much consultation, into a 
bakery. Hilda pointed to some buns in a basket, 
and the woman behind the counter gave her two 
of them. For the first time, Hilda pulled the 
little bag of money from the waist of her dress. 
The woman looked at the coins and shook her 
head. No one had told them that their money 
should be changed before they could use it in the 
strange country to which they had come. A 
look of dismay passed over Hilda’s features ; but 
a bright thought struck Ludwig, and he took out 
his violin and began to play. At first the woman 
shook her head for him to stop, but as he went on 
without seeing her, she settled herself on a tall 
stool, and listened. He played the sweetest tunes 
they knew, and when he had finished, she put the 
buns and some cakes in the basket, and said some- 
thing that Ludwig could not understand, in such 
a pleasant voice that the children felt sure it must 
be praise. 

“Well,” said Ludwig, as they walked together, 
eating the savory buns, “‘if we don’t find Catherine 
right off, may be I can earn our living by playing 
on the violin.” 

“May be,’”’ returned Hilda, cheerfully. 

But as evening neared, they felt less hopeful. 
Their legs were so tired that they seemed to be 
merely dragged about by their sturdier hearts. 
They ceased to talk to each other, and no longer 
looked in the shop windows. They had passed 
beyond “the beautiful houses of the barons,” as 
Hilda called them, and squalid groups of hovels, 
and were now among the great business blocks, 

_the tops of which they could hardly see. Hilda 
felt afraid to speak lest she should break down 
and cry. It seemed to her wonderful that so 
many hundred people could pass without noticing 
two friendless little children. Suddenly she 
sprang forward with a cry; for she saw under a 
street lamp the two young men who had directed 
them the first night of their arrival. She rushed up 
to the handsome one and caucht him by the coat. 


“Gott in himmel!” he cried, “if here is n’t 
that German baby again! What, no sister 
Catherine, yet!” he asked in MHulda’s native 
tongue. Hilda poured out the tale of their 
disappointments. : 

“Upon my soul, George,” said he to his friend, 
“this won’t do! Sister Catherine must be found, 
if it takes a leg! My dear Baron and Baroness 
von Something or other, I beg that you will do 
me the honor to dine with me this evening. I 
am ‘just about to break my fast, and if your high- 
nesses will condescend to come with me, we will 
talk the matter over, and may perhaps be able 
to find the sister. I’ve seen a good many little 
folk like you, and it does me good to hear you 
chatter.” : 

The young men laughed a good deal as they 
walked down the street, and sensitive Ludwig 
could not help thinking that it was their way of 
showing the passers-by that they were only amus- 
ing themselves with these queer little strangers. 
Ludwig was somewhat dismayed when he saw 
them turning down an alley; and was just on the 
point of snatching Hilda, and breaking away from 
their companions, when they all passed through a 
small door into the cosiest inn imaginable. White- 
capped cooks were turning chops on the fire be- 
fore the very eyes of the guests, and the hungry 
children could not conceal their interest. 

“We will now,” said the handsome young man, 
“proceed to stuff the baron and baroness to their 
chins.” And they did so. After dinner Ludwig 
was made to repeat sister Catherine’s address as 
well as he could, and the tall young man went 
out to “hustle” for her, as he said. 

“Tsay, your royal highnesses, how would you 
like a wash? I dare say you used to take a bath 
occasionally in your native Hamburg. We may 
as well put in the time in good deeds till sister 
Catherine comes.” 

So the children were taken to a beautiful bath 
house and put into the charge of a great darky 
woman, who gave them such a bath as they had 
never dreamed of, — sometimes in hot water, and 
sometimes in cold. They put on the fresh 
clothes which they had in their baskets, and when 
they came once more into the upper room, they 
looked as proud and dainty and quaint as had 
been their wont in dear old Germany, ‘Then 
they sat in the wonderful marble room, and 
listened to the steady roll of the carriages on 
the pavement, while the handsome young man 
read from the papers, of which he had a great 
number, The dinner and the bath, coming to- 
gether after such fatigue as they had suffered, 
made the children very drowsy, and they nodded 
so violently that the cashier took pity on them, 
and led them into a room where there were 
couches. They took off their shoes, laid down, 
and in fifty seconds were fast asleep. Then the 
night wore on. It was after eleven o’clock when 
they were awakened by a laughing and talking. 
Sister Catherine stood over them with the tall 
young man. 

“Oh, my poor little ones,’ she was crying. 
“Could anything be more terrible than the time 
you have had! Come close to sister, and never 
leave her again!’ And there was the dear 
home love in the unforgotten eyes, there were the 
yellow braids just as they had seen them last, 
there were the strong arms warm and tight about 
them. What though sister Catherine was much 
grander than they had ever seen her before? 
The children were not afraid that she would be 
too grand for them. What need of fear when 
her blue eyes were running over with tears of 
joy and love? 


Sister Catherine gave a hand to each young 
man, and thanked them in a way that Ludwig 
thought beautiful. 

“TJ teach a kindergarten,” she said to them, 
“and my blessed little ones can be with me all 
day. I keep house in a small way, and there is 
one room that I have nothing in but my flowers. 
But I shall have these flowers in it now! J was 
so glad this morning to see that the hyacinths 
were going to flower! I never guessed —” she 
ended her sentence by giving the “kinder” an- 
other hug. 

The cab that had been sent for came just then, 
and sister Catherine got in, still laughing and 
thanking the young men. With Hilda in her 
arms and Ludwig nestling close, with the great 
baskets at their feet and the violin case safe in a 
corner, they drove away. 

“Come and see us,” called Ludwig to the 
young men, “and I will play for you on my violin. 
I can even play a little of Beethoven.” __ 

“Thank you, Baron. We will do it if we 
may,” said the handsome young man. But the 
cab started before sister Catherine could reply. 

THE END. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
WHITTIER. 


FLONFLON. 
BY OCTAVE DE RASTIGNAC, 


Ir was a beautiful summer day on the coast of 
France. By the side of the white road that leads 
to Pontorson, a few sheep and a little lamb were 
browsing, while near by on the short green grass 
lay Jean, the shepherd, gazing idly at the tall 
slender poplars and daisied fields glowing with 
brilliant red clover, or up at the fleecy white 
clouds chasing one another across the blue sky. 

Jean was only eight years old; and after a 
time, as the sun grew hotter, he felt sleepy and 
tired. 

“T should like to go to sleep,” he thought ; but 
he knew he must not, for his charges, especially 
Flonflon, the lamb, might stray away. 

“That little cloud up there looks like Flonflon,” 
he went on dreamily to himself; “and how it 
frisks. Oh! it is Flonflon!” And all at once, 
he was floating through the air beside the lamb; 
and then his blue blouse grew white and woolly, 
his sabots changed to little hoofs, his wide- 
brimmed straw hat was blown away by the wind, 
and Jean was a little lamb too 

Suddenly, he heard his name called loudly, and 
started up rubbing his eyes. There was a cart of 
sand passing, drawn by three horses harnessed 
tandem, and wearing large collars covered with 
dark-blue sheepskin. The driver, who was walk- 
ing beside the load, called out again, laughing, — 

“ Jean, your sheep have run down the road.” 

They were not in sight; and the little boy 
could see nothing but the abbey on the island of 
Mount Saint Michel, rising blue-gray in the 
distance. 

“The tide!’ he cried, “the tide! If Flonflon 
should go down on the beach, he will be drowned 
or lost in the quicksands,” and he began to run; 
for he well knew the danger of the tide, which 
comes in here so fast over the flat beach that any 
one overtaken by it is sure to be drowned. 

At last, Jean came to the dike connecting the 
island with the mainland; out there on the beach 
he saw Flonflon skipping lightly over the sand. 
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“Flonfion,” he shouted, “ Flonflon, come back!” 
but the lamb only turned and stared athim. Jean 
looked at the tide rushing nearer and nearer in a 
great foam-crested wave, then he kicked off his 
wooden shoes, and ran after the truant. He had 
no breath for calling, but panted up to the lamb 
and drove him toward the shore. 

Suddenly, there came shriek of “The tide !” 
from the people who had collected on the dike ; 
and they all shouted different things to him, some 
wringing their hands and rushing to and fro, and 
some going down the sides of the embankment to 
pull him up when he reached it. 

The lamb had already run up the bank, and 
was now standing among the sheep, but poor little 
Jean was still some way off. He glanced over 
his shoulder at the water sweeping down upon 
him like a huge green monster, and then at the 
crowd before him, —the fishermen with their nets 
and baskets of fish still in their hands, and the 


peasant women with their white caps and wooden 


shoes. He thought of the little thatched house 
where he and his mother lived, and he felt quite 
sure he should never see it again. He could hear 
behind him the swish of the water as it ran over 
the sand. Would he be able to reach the dike ? 
Yes; now he feels the pebbles under his feet, and 
now he is drawn up safe on to the bank, just as 
the tide sweeps over the place where he stood a 
moment. before. 

“To go out there for a lamb! Oh, it is 
wicked!” some one says; but the little boy is too 
happy to notice it. ' 

Jean saved Flonflon; but he never again went 
to sleep while tending his sheep, and he never 
again ventured out on the sands in the face of the 
rising tide. ; 


Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare. 


WHITTIER. 


HOW BABY LIBERTY HELPED. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


ARAN DPA came in so quickly that 
Isabel had n’t time to get all the 
frowns from her face. , 

There was the pretty patchwork 
quilt dangling from the side of the 
cradle, too. The baby must have been jolted 
pretty hard by somebody’s foot. Her eyes looked 
frightened, as though she had been scolded be- 
cause she did not wish to go to sleep when Isabel 


_ wanted so much to be getting ready for the Fourth 


of July celebration on the morrow. 

Grandpa seemed to see nothing in disorder 
when he came in, however. 

“Good morning, dearie,’’ he smiled to the 
baby. “How much you look like your Aunt 
Liberty. I’m sure you’ll be as great a help in 
the world as she has always been! ”’ 

And how the baby began to smile! She pushed 
with her little feet, too, as thouch she understood 
every word that was said, and wished to run off 
and help somebody at once. 

“ What, — like Papa’s rich sister out in Cali- 
fornia ? The one that he reads pieces about in 
the papers now and then? And, Grandpa, why 
did they give her such a name as that?” 

Isabel was straightening out the cradle quilt 
while she asked all these questions. She thought 
that Grandpa would get started telling a story, 
and so forget to look around and see how dis- 
orderly the room was. 


And sure enough, as soon as the dear old man 
had taken the baby in his arms, he said, ‘‘ Then 
you never heard how Aunt Liberty went away 
across the plains when she was a baby. Well, 
well, you shall hear.it, as little Milly looks as 
though she’d enjoy it. How she does smile like 
her rich, good auntie in California! 

“Your aunt was but a few weeks old when 
she started out from Omaha for Denver, with her 
father and mother and quite a party of other folks. 
She was a creat curiosity to the old hunters and 
guides who had charge of the company. 

“They would come up to the covered wagon, 
very eagerly, and say, ‘ Can I see the youngster? 
I don’t know as I ever saw just a little bit of a 
baby.’ 

“And then the father would hold her out to 
them on a pillow, so that they could take a good 
look at her. 

“Old Buckskin Joe was the leader of the party. 
He was a rough-looking man, with his beard 
sticking out in all directions. When he saw the 
baby, his eyes fairly shone. 

“* Well, is n’t that a cunning little thing!’ he 
said. ‘Just see its cute little hands; but they ‘Il 
do a power of good in the world; will help lots of 
folks to find liberty and independence from hard 
work, and trouble, and all such things.’ 

“ That was a great deal for Buckskin Joe to say 
in such a line as that, for he was usually rather 
quiet. He seemed to think that some of the men 
might smile at him. So he turned around quickly 
and scanned the prairies with his keen eyes. 

“No redskins in sight,’ he said, as though it 
was only for Indians that he had been looking. 
‘So I guess we shall have a quiet time to-morrow. 
It’s the Fourth of July, and we ought to have a 
little peace and rest.’ ”’ 

“ Why, Grandpa, were there Indians all around 
them?” asked Isabel, anxiously. “I don’t see 
how they dared to go through where they were.” 

“Tt was quite an undertaking ; but, with Buck- 
skin Joe for a guide, they all felt quite brave. 
And that day when he had gazed around and 
thought no trouble was near, the mother looked 
real happy, and the baby smiled up into the old 
man’s face. 

“¢ Cute little thing!’ said Joe. ‘She looks as 
though she knew the Fourth of July was nigh at 
hand, and wanted us to be all ready for it.’ 

“ And then when he bad thought for a few sec- 
onds, he added, ‘It seems too bad that she has n’t 
been named. Won’t you let me call her Liberty, 
— seeing the day of liberty is so near at hand?’ 

‘* When the mother gave her consent, old Joe’s 
face fairly beamed with delight. He went about 
among the men, telling them that he was sure 
that baby ‘ would be a power in the world.’ ”’ 

“Why, Grandpa, you ’ll hurt the baby, squeez- 
ing and hugeing her so hard,” said Isabel. “ But 
I know something wonderful happened to the 
folks on the plains right away after that, or you 
would n’t look so happy and hug the baby so. 
Was it right on the Fourth of July?” 

“Yes, indeed. It was a bright day, and all in 
the company were very happy but the baby; she 
did n’t seem to wish to see the prairies. She 
squirmed about a good deal when the canvas at 
the front of the wagon was lifted up. And when 
old Joe heard her, he said, ‘Just let the little 
beauty have her own way, and ride in the dark 
if she wants to.’ 

“ And so down went the canvas again. It had 
only been dropped a little while when the whole 
company became greatly alarmed. The Indians 
showed themselves suddenly, and came rushing 
down as if they expected to capture the white 


folks: in a short time. There were many who 
feared that it was of little use to fight, though old 
Buckskin Joe gave his orders as if he had not the 
slightest thought of fear. 

“But even he looked astonished when he saw 
the whole band of Indians halt suddenly, and 
then dash away as if they had seen a large force 
of help approaching.” 

“Did they really see soldiers?’ asked Isabel. 
“Or were they just pretending to be afraid, so as 
to get the people into a place where they could 
shoot them?’’ 

“No; they were really scared. And it was all 
the work of Baby Liberty. The Indians had often 
been surprised to find soldiers in an innocent- 
looking wagon or prairie-schooner. ‘They thought 
that one that was shut up so tightly was a trap 
for them. 

“ At least, that is what old Joe said, with a 
loud hurrah, when he saw the Indians going off 
as fast as they could. He said he knew by their 
gestures what they were talking about. 

“¢ And it’s all the work of that cute little 
baby,’ he said over and over. ‘Of course 
we should have fought to the last; but the 
redskins had a great advantage, running down 
on us the way they did when we weren’t ex- 
pecting them at all. But little Liberty knew 
what she was about when she squirmed because 
there was too much light shining into the wagon. 
I told you she would do lots of good. She’s 
given us a genuine day of liberty. I tell you 
these innocent-looking little things are a power 
of help in the world!’” 

And how Grandpa hugged the baby again ! 
Isabel was sure he would have hurt it had he not 
happened to see her mother coming just then. 

“ Well go out to the door and meet her,” the 
old man laughed, as he went toward the porch. 

“J did hate to think that Mother was going to 
take the baby along to the picnic to-morrow,” said 
Isabel, to herself, as she hurriedly put the room 
in order. ‘Thought she ’d just be a nuisance, 
and spoil the Fourth for me; but I’ll—try and 
be as patient with her as I can. It’s strange 
Grandpa told that story about a baby being so 
much help on Liberty Day. I asked him to tell 
a story, though.” 

And Isabel straightened out the cradle quilt 
again, as though she didn’t mean to think the 
baby needed to be jolted so hard. 


Whatever in love’s name is truly done 
To free the bound and lift the fallen one, 
Ts done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 


Ts not against him, labors for our Lord. 
WHITTIER, 


Howarp visited all Europe, not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of 
temples; not to make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur; not to form a 
scale of the curiosities of modern art; not to collect 
medals or collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infections 
of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain; to take gauge and dimension of misery, 
oppression, and contempt; to remember the for- 
gotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the 
forsaken, and to compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries. His plan was 
original, and it was as full of genius as it was of 
humanity It was a voyage of discovery, a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity. ‘The benefit of his 
labor was felt more or less in every country; and 
at his final reckoning he will receive, not in detail 
but in gross, the reward of those who visit the 
prisoner. He died in 1790, at the age of seventy. 
— Edmund Burke. 
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A BUSY BEE AT THE SEASHORE. 
BY LUCRETIA MARY GARDNER. 


a)T was early in the season, but the Mur- 
rays had closed their city house and 
were going to their home by the sea 
(the house of the “seven gables” as it 
was called), with such a pile of baggage, — trunks 
of all sizes, odd-looking boxes, and last but not 
least, the baby-carriage. 

“Which room is Maggie to have?” piped up a 
small voice, when the car stopped at one of the 
country stations. 

“Wait until we are there, then we can choose. 
There’ll be room for one more at the ‘Gables’ ,” 
was the sweet little mother’s answer. 

The house of the “seven gabblers,” as it was 
often called when the seven Murray children were 
in it, was one of the jolliest old-fashioned places 
you ever saw, with such queer rooms, that seemed 
to play “hide and seek’ with each other, and a 
broad garret, where on stormy days the big and 
little Murrays used to have all sorts of fun. 

The waves came tumbling on the beach at ‘their 
very door, — water, water everywhere, and glorious 
good times for the children, from Frank, the oldest, 
to baby Beth, who used to scream to put “ her toths 
in the thopth-thudths juth onth more.” 

The summer before, Bertha, the eleven-year-old 
girl whose story I am to tell you, had felt very 
miserable at leaving the city and all that interested 
her there. TEarly in the year she, with four friends, 
formed a club, whose members were Belle Standish, 
Beth Adams, Beatrice Manning, Bessie Parsons, 
and herself, Bertha Murray, as leader. They called 
themselves the “ Busy Bees” from their first names. 
Their motto was “Do all the good you can to all 
the people you can.” Every Saturday they met 
together, with their Sunday-School teacher, and 
sewed for the Melaney family, who lived near. 
The mother had died in the fall, and later Mr. 
Melaney fell from a scaffolding and was killed. 
Molly, the oldest girl, was left to care for four 
children, among them poor little Maggie, who had 
never walked a step, although she was eight years 
old. 

So, as I have told you, Bertha was very sober 
when she turned her back on the noisy city; and 
her father, the doctor, had laughed and said she 
had better adopt the five Melaneys, making an 
even dozen at the ‘“ Gables.” 

Bertha puzzled her brain and wondered how she 
could earn some money “all her very own,” she 
said; and one day a happy thought came to her. 
She would form a sea-side club of the visiting chil- 
dren, and they would sew an hour every afternoon, 
then have a sale and earn some money for the 
Melaneys. 

The plan worked well. Every afternoon, from 
half-past two to when all the grown people were 
taking naps, the girls met together in an old boat- 
house on stormy days and in a grand tent when 
it was pleasant, that the doctor pitched on his 
grounds, with the beautiful ocean in front of them, 
and large enough to be quite a work-shop. One 
of Bertha’s older friends helped them, and was 
always willing to guide the little fingers when the 
stitches were not quite fair enough for the tray- 
cloths and bureau-scarfs and shoe-bags, etc. 

It really was one of the jolliest summers the chil- 
dren ever had, and at the end of the season every 
member of the sea-side club voted to try it again 
another year. The sale, held in the pretty tent 
which was decorated with flags, brought the girls 
fifty-five dollars, which amount was soon increased 
from a very unexpected source. 

One day a fearful storm beat the waves against 
the shore; the spray dashed on the piazza, and no 
one could hold an umbrella open, the wind blew 
such a gale. Bertha bundled herself up in her 
winter ulster and watched the waves. When the 
sun peeped out, she took off her shoes and stockings 
and went on to the shore, where there were still traces 
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left of the angry waves. What do you think she 
found strewn along the sandy shore? Quantities of 
moss that looked like delicate tiny trees with their 
fringing branches. She ran to the house, found 
a large basket, and before the city boarders were 
out of their beds, she had filled it full of these 
dainty, pretty bits that had been tossed up by 
the sea. 

She had eaten blane mange in the city that had 
been made of farina; but Jane, the good-natured 
cook, told her “Irish moss bate farana to paces.” 
She told her how to pick it over, wash it thoroughly, 
and then bleach it. It was laid out on a large board, 
each piece carefully stretched out straight ‘ widdout 
a wrinkle,’ as Jane said, and then placed in the sun 
for hours. 

One morning as Bertha’s father, who was a phy- 
sician, left for the city, he saw this board covered 
with shining moss, and said to her; — 

“What in the world shall we ever do with it all? 
Can you spare me a little for one of my sick 
people ?” 

“Of course,” she said; “but this is not for us. 
I am going to send it to our grocer; he can 
sell it.” 

“And use the money to help buy that bicycle?” 
her father asked with a laugh. 

“No, you’ve not guessed. It’s a secret,” she 
answered, with a sly glance at her father. 

The next day the doctor told her Mrs. Williams 
was delighted with the moss, and several of her 
friends wanted to buy some, it was so clean and 
white and beautifully prepared. 

This was the way Bertha’s business began. At 
the end of a week the board was entirely cleared of 
the white moss, and the work commenced again in 
good earnest. The moss was bundled into neat 
packages, holding a pound or more. People laughed 
and called her a Yankee and a trader; but what 
did she care for that? She earned ten dollars in a 
very short time, and this money, with the sale 
funds, was placed in a box marked the “ Melaney 
Fund.” During the next winter a warm flannel 
dressing-gown was made for Maggie Melaney ; and 
at Christmas-time, Dr. Murray bought an invalid- 
chair at reduced price, which made the sick child 
wild with delight. 

When spring came the “Busy Bees” had more 
to do than ever, for there was to be a great surprise 
for Maggie. What do you suppose those pretty 
little dresses meant, and the dainty cloak, and such 
a hat as you or I would have liked, with flowers on 
it, that looked sweet enough to smell ? 

Ah, this is the best part of the story. One after- 
noon the “ Busy Bees” flew over to the Melaneys’ 
and buzzed about the little girl until she grew so 
excited and her cheeks so red, she really did not 
look as sick as she had seemed before. 

Mr. and Mrs, Murray had invited little Maggie to 
spend the summer with the family at the “ Gables.” 
The doctor said he wanted to try some new treat- 
ment and see if he could not make those poor little 
helpless limbs stronger. ‘There was money left,” 
Bertha said, “‘ more than enough for her car-fares.”’ 

It was decided that the Murray family should 
move down first and, as the little mother said, ‘“‘ have 
everything in running order” before the invalid 
should arrive. 

Ido not believe you ever saw a more excited lot 
of children as they took their places in the cars that 
May morning, and Bertha’s face was the happiest 
of all There were no backward glances at the 
city that day ; it really seemed as if the train never 
went so slowly. 

“Papa says I can go to the city with him when 
we have everything ready,” Bertha said. 

“Yes, dearie,’’ her mother replied; “this is all 
your work, and you are to take the care of little 
Maggie all summer.” 

“Oh, busy Bee can do it,” Frank exclaimed, 
looking at her with a great deal of pride. Since 
her successful summer he had not teased her in his 
usual big brother style, but as Bertha often said, 
“been real good to her.” 


The home-pressed question of the age can find 
No answer in the catch-words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none 
Save in the Golden Rule of Christ alone. 


WHITTIER. 


HOW STEPHEN SAVED THE COUNTRY. 
BY MARTHA F. BLANCHARD. 


R. BARING brought his somewhat lengthy 
remarks to a close. He had stated his will- 
ingness to supply one-half the money requi- 

site to float a flag over Slab City schoolhouse. The 
offer had been made conditional on the Slab City 
pupils raising the remaining sum. He had dwelt 
on the patriotic lessons to be learned from frequent 
sight of the national banner, and made emphatic 
allusion to the public schools being the rock on 
which this great Republic securely rests. He con- 
cluded by changing the familiar lines, 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 

ee When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall,’ 

‘While stand our public schools, America shall stand ; 

When fall our public schools, America shaii fall.” 

As he sat down, he whispered to Miss Dimick, 
with a laugh, that he’d got off the usual amount of 
school-committee bombast. Miss Dimick smilingly 
agreed with him. 

His talk certainly made the usual impression. 
After letting their thoughts linger for a moment’ on 
the subject, the Slab City boys turned their atten- 
tion to more engrossing themes than the vague one 
of their country’s welfare. 

All but imaginative little Stéphen Doucette. To 
him Mr. Baring’s words carried a new signification. 
For him the life and liberty of this powerful Ameri- 
can nation were embodied in that shabby district 
school-house at Slab City 3 

His eyes dilated as they wandered from Mr. 
Baring’s face to the charts about the walls, and the 
blackboards with their crooked figures and scrawled 
letters. His hand touched caressingly the old bat- 
tered desk before him There seemed a sanctity 
even in the musty air he breathed. 

And it was the duty of every boy here, of him, 
Stéphen Doucette, —‘‘Kanuck Stéphen,” as they 
called him,—as well as the stronger ones, to see 
that no harm_befell this bulwark of the Republic! 

The Doucettes lived in a small cottage a few rods 
west of the schoolhouse. They were a French 
Canadian family, consisting of a father, mother, and 
several sons, Stéphen being the youngest. The 
older members were uneducated, rough, and dissi- 
pated They were estimated ‘a low lot” by their 
more respectable neighbors. Any mischief in the 
vicinity was generally imputed to “some of that 
Doucette tribe.” 

It had not taken Miss Dimick long to discover 
that Stéphen was of finer grain than the rest of his 
family. His intellectual advancement became a 
source of great interest to her. She liked to play 
on the sensitive strings of the boy’s fanciful 
temperament. 

‘‘ Stéphen Doucette is a born poet,” she exclaimed 
to Mr. Baring, one day. “He can think but not 
speak now; give him half a chance, and twenty 
years from now he’ll not only have spoken but 
he’ll have been heard.” 

“ Scholar — poet — make him what you will,” re- 
plied Mr. Baring; “I have great faith in your 
power. But don’t forget to make him an honest 
American citizen; that will be your greatest work.” 

One evening in June, Stéphen ran over to the store 
for his mother. As he waited for his package, he 
listened idly to the talk of the lounging men. 

“Tt’s no use talkin’, somethin’’s got to be done. 
Why, we ’ve had five alarms inside a fortnight!” 
Farmer Gowing was saying excitedly. 

’ “Fire’s a mighty dangerous plaything to handle, 
anyhow,” Storekeeper Royce interjected, with his 
back to Stéphen; “though I hain’t learned of any 
serious damage having been done.” 
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“Ser’ous! Wal, now, ’pears to me I’d call it 
ser’ous if I had a waggin full o’ good medder hay 
ready to go into the loft, all burned to a cinder. 
That ’s Neighbor Smith’s lot this very last week,” 
Gowing warmly answered. 

“ An’ theer’s old Ashton’s caouw-shed, tew!” 
interposed John Robinson. ‘“O’ course we all knew 
he needed a new one; but thet’s his affair, I guess, 
not any aoutsider’s. Came near ketchin’ his barn 
with ten head o’ cattle in it.” 

“T ruther think old Josh Eaton thought it a leetle 
mite ser’ous when his cosey cobbler-shop went!” 
Farmer Gowing continued. 

“ What I mean, gentlemen, is that we’ve had no 
dwellings burned, no lives lost yet,’ Mr Royce 
hastened to explain. 

“Wal, that’s a fac’. But there’s no tellin’ 
what’ll come nex’. I’ve seen these ere fire-fien’s 
afore. When they git a-started there’s no let up; 
they jist keep a-goin’ till it’s mighty skeery livin’ 


_ round where they be,’ Gowing replied. 


“They say we’re going 
to have one of the night- 
police sent over from Rock- 
way,” Royce wenton. Slab 
City was a district of this 
large New England town, 

“Perlice be jiggered! 
What arthly use is one 
night-perlice over all Slab 
City * If we had our rights 
as we oughter, consid’rin’ 
our votes —” Here Farmer 
Gowing’s thoughts were evi- 
dently too deep for utter- 
ance. 

“Took here, Royce, have 
yer any idee who they be ?” 
he at length added. 

“It’s my opinion we 
sha’n’t hev ter go far ter 


- were determined that flag should be on exhibition 


before the schoolhouse doors were closed for the 
long vacation, 

How Stéphen wished he could devise a method 
of help; but he had not been able to add even a 
nickel to the fund. His own people laughed at his 
talk about the difficulty. They could not compre- 
hend Stéphen’s feelings. The American flag to 
them was simply so much bunting, They preferred 
to put their money into flashy clothes and coarse 
merry-making, 

As Stéphen mused, straining his eyes into the 
dusk, he suddenly heard subdued voices below him, 
He imagined he saw dim forms against the school. 
house wall. 

It must have been very late; the lights in the 
store opposite had long since been extinguished. 
The night had that intense stillness that comes only 
after midnight. 

“Put it at this corner ; the breeze will catch it 
best here,” he heard a voice say, low, 


Down the stairway he stumbled; out into the 
street now, his feet moving more swiftly as his 
dread increased. 

Jack Doucette had knelt to scratch a match on a 
stone, when Stéphen’s hand had grasped his arm. 

“ You shall not!” the fierce little voice whispered 
over his shoulder. “ You shall not!” and the small 
foot stamped out the hissing match. 

Jack Doucette sprang to his feet. 
small, frail figure roughly. 

“Confount you! Where you come from?” he 
angrily muttered. 

“ Game’s up!” his companion sullenly said. 

“Stephen, you go home! If you say one wort 0’ 
tis, [—” 

But Jack, fiercely as he might speak, could not 
frighten Stéphen. Nothing could cause him fear 
but thought of harm to his schoolhouse. 

“T will not go. You are to go!” he insisted 
stubbornly. Then, as he realized his position anew, 
he clung to Jack’s arms and incoherently cried, 
“Jack, Jack, you must n’t! 
It’s the schoolhouse! It’s 
the country! Miss Dimick 
said — Mr. Baring said — ” 

Jack seemed puzzled 

“Look here, Stéphen,” he 
gruffly exclaimed, pulling 
him down on the grass be- 
side him, “ what you mean ? 
What Miss Dimick say?” 

“Tt was Mr. Baring. He 
said when the schoolhouse 
fell, America would fall,” 
Stéphen answered in a 
hushed voice. 


He shook the 


Jack laughed. “ An’ what 


find aout!” broke in Rob- 


inson, “ Those confaounded 
Kanuck —” 


Farmer Gowing trod on 


Robinson’s foot, and silently 


you care for America ?” 


“It’s my country,” was 
Stéphen’s simple reply. 


This was Greek to Jack, 
He grew impatient again. 

“ Look here, me b’y,”’ put 
in Jim Croly,“ we ain’t 
goin’ to do nary bit av harm. 
We'll jist burn down the 


pointed at Stéphen. The 
men ceased talking, and 
puffed away at their pipes 
in silence, 

Stéphen hastened home with his purchase, 

It was a warm night, and he knew the mosquitoes 
would come in, but his own room was quiet With 
his light and “ Higginson’s History,” lent him by 
Miss Dimick, he stole away from the noisy crowd 
below. 

He must have read a long time, for the next he 
knew, his mother thrust her head in the door and 
told him to put out his light, it was time he was in 
bed. 

Stéphen obediently blew out the kerosene light, 
but he meved his chair over by the window facing his 
schoolhouse. He was not sleepy, The book had set 
his active brain busily at work. The room was hot 
and stuffy ; here by the window was a little air. 

By a series of reversions his thought drifted to 
the flag the Slab City boys were trying to earn. 
They had nearly secured the sum required, but 
were hard pushed to obtain the remainder. The 
neighborhood subscriptions had been meagre. Slab 
City money was very slow in getting into general 
circulation. Some old fogies thought the flag-rais- 
ing all nonsense. Such things were n’t required 
when they went to school! 

A diminutive sum had been realized by their 
magic-lantern show. Later, the boys had organized 
a raspberry band to go picking in the Rockway 
woods, The fruit had been sold to the Rockway 
dealers for a small amount. 

Some few boys had earned a little money by 
helping the farmers hay ; but, for the most part, 
this help was regarded as a nuisance, 

What to do next seemed the problem. It was 
drawing rapidly near the close of school. The boys 


ON THE BEACH. 


“ But t’e house; ’t will catch.’° 

“No, ’t won’t ; the wind 's t’ other way.” 

Stephen heard the indistinct sound of piling 
wood. 

“Won't it make a big blaze? An’ won’t ould 
Gowing howl when he thinks it ll lodge in his hay 
over there?” 


“Pig risk, Jim. Remember t’is last one. I t’ink 
tey are on to us; t’e fun is ’bout played out.” 
“Well, we’ll make it a good un, thin, Do it 


brown. I’m gittin’ sick av it mesilf.” 

Surely Stephen recognized one of those voices! 
But even that did not impress him so much as the 
fact that it was the schoolhouse —his schoolhouse 
— they were going to burn ! — his schoolhouse, that 
Mr. Baring called ‘‘the bulwark of the Republic.” 

His eyes grew larger as they peered into the 
darkness He felt chill from head to foot; his 
breath came and went in quick gasps. 

He did not think of his own home and its possible 
destruction. He did not care for Farmer Gowing’s 
valuable hay on ‘the square piece.” His one 
thought was that the schoolhouse was in danger, 
and he must save it. 

He tried to rise, but his terror had temporarily 
taken away his control of his muscles. He at- 
tempted to call, but his voice was a whisper. 

“Oh, I must, I must! For the school— the 
country!” he kept repeating to himself. 

He strove again, desperately, to move his feet; 
this time he stood up. Struggling toward the door, 
he turned the knob; from the other rooms came 
the heavy breathing of the sleeping family. 


ould shanty, an’ yer won’t 
have to go to school any 
more this year, an’ ye’ll 
have a foine big new build: 
ing nixt term. An’ think av the fun, sonny. Think 
av the foine blaze an’ the bigcrowd. Be jabers! if 
this ould tinder-box is the counthry, it’s a moighty 
scaly counthry we ’ve got, onyhow! Betther lit her 
bust up.” Jim patted the boy’s head soothingly. 

Stéphen’s terror came back in full force He 
seized Jack’s coat. 

“Jack, you sha’n’t!” he cried, frantic with his 
fear 

“We'd betther give it up,” said Croly, at last. 
“ Will the b’y till?” 

“No, he won’t tell.” Jack’s tone was short. Had 
it been lighter, Stephen would have seen the malig- 
nant glance his brother gave him. 

“T’ll tumble the timber ower the fince, thin; 
ye 'd betther tak’ the young thing home.” Croly 
began suiting the action to the word, As he bent 
down, he suddenly felt a firm grasp on his coat- 
collar. Jack Doucette started to run. A second 
strong, restraining hand caught his wrist. 

“Don’t hurry, gentlemen, I know you both. It 
won’t do any good to run away; you’ll be caught 
when I give the word.” 

Stéphen recognized Mr. Baring’s voice. 

“You are not adepts at this business, young men 
Burning a few hencoops doesn’t make one a prac- 
tised incendiary, does it? I’ve suspected you a 
long time, and have been on your track; now I’ve 
evidence.” 

“What you do ’bout it?” Jack ejaculated, after 
a brief silence. 

Mr. Baring waited a moment before replying. 

“Nothing,” he said shortly, letting go his hold on 
the twomen, “Thank the boy for that,” he added. 
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‘But for him, I’d have you m State’s prison in 
a whiff, as it is, if I know of one further bit of 
depredation carried on by you in this vicmity, 
you'll hear from this. I shall keep my eye on you 
both. Now, the more quickly you take yourselves 
from here, the better for all concerned.” 

Jack and Croly did not deem it wise to linger. 

“ Well, my boy ?” said Mr. Baring, with his hand 
on Stéphen’s shoulder. 

The child was trembling all over. He could not 
say a word, but he put up his hand and touched 
Mr. Baring’s sleeve. 

“Tt’s all right,’ remarked his friend, gently 
“The schoolhouse is saved — with the country,’ he 
subjoined. Stéphen could not see the humorous 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Still the boy could not speak, 

“ What makes it, my lad?” Mr Baring musingly 
queried, after a pause. He had drawn Stéphen 
beside him on the step. 

“ What ?”’ Stéphen replied. 

“The — the difference,” explained Mr Baring. 

Stéphen tried to collect his thoughts He dimly 
felt what Mr. Baring meant. | 

“J was born in the United States;” he responded 
finally. 

“Oh —ah —yes! I forgot. That must account 
for it, Stéphen,” his friend replied drily “ You 
‘re a patriotic little chap. You couldn’t give me 
the recipe, Stéphen? ” 

But Mr. Baring was getting beyond Stéphen’s 
depth; he did not reply. 

“Now, my little American citizen, don’t you 
think it time all honest members of this great Re- 
public were safe in the arms of Morpheus? Hie 
you to sleep, Stéphen! I, even I, will guard the — 
country,” 

“ Are you quite sure they will not come back?” 
Stéphen’s voice had the old timid tone. 

“ Quite sure, my boy,” Mr. Baring grimly replied 

The next day the Slab City school was. electrified 
by the intelligence that its flag was assured to it 
Mr. Baring would see that arrangements were made 
for a good staff, and during the closing week of 
school the banner would be at the pupils’ disposal 

The closing day of school was perfect. After the 
appropriate literary exercises, the school and its 
friends adjourned to the yard, where the janitor had 
everything in readiness for the flag-raising, 

Miss Dimick laid her hand gently on Stéphen’s 
arm, and drawing him forward, said, “ You are to 
raise the flag, Stephen ” 

Stéphen looked bewildered. “I?” he stammered. 

“Yes, you,” Mr Baring answered, placing the 
rope in Stéphen’s trembling hands 

Stéphen looked from Mr. Baring to his teacher. 
What he read in their faces seemed to give him 
confidence. His fingers tightened firmly about the 
rope. He lifted his eyes. 

“Slowly, steadily, Stéphen,’ Mr. Baring cau- 
tioned in an assuring tone 

Stephen began to pull. The colors moved grace- 
fully upward. There was a moment’s breathless 
pause as the banner neared the top of the staff. On 
Stéphen Doucette’s face was the light of exaltation. 

One pull more and the flag swung into place. 
The western wind loosened tie clinging folds; they 
floated slowly outward. In another moment, send- 


ing a triumphant salutation to a nation resting no . 


longer under grave shadow of doom, the Stars and 
Stripes were proudly waying over Slab City school- 
house. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Little by little all tasks are 
done ; 

So are the crowns of the 
faithful won; 

So is heaven in our hearts 
begun. 


LETTER-BOX, 


THERE are many letters and puzzles left in our 
Letter-box. We wish there were space enough 
in Every Orner SunpAy to publish all. Our 
young friends who have been so interested and 
kind as to send their contributions to this depart- 
ment, will understand the real reason for the 
non-appearance of the enigmas. They are all 
excellent, and possibly in the next volume we 
may be able to use them. ‘To each one who has 
aided in making the Letter-Box a success, in any 
manner, we return our hearty thanks. The edi- 
tor will gladly shake hands with old and new 
friends in the autumn. We give answers to 
all the unknown enigmas except those in this 
number. 

Manty, Iowa. 

Dear Every OTHER SunpAy, —I thought I would 
write you a few lines to tell you how I like your paper. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School every Sunday I 
can, and like it very much. 1 will now send you an 
enigma, Thuis is the first letter I ever wrote to a paper, 
but I liked your paper so much I thought [ would like 
to write to you, There are always so many nice pieces 
inthe Every OTHER SunpAy, but what I always look 
for first is the ‘‘ Letter-Box,” 1 1s always so interesting. 
I hope this enigma will not be thrown in the ‘* waste 
basket,” but that I will see it in the next Eyery OTHER 
Sunpay. I remain Yours truly, 

M S§, Murray. 


ENIGMA LXIII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 7, 11, 12, is a domestic fowl. 

My 2, 6, is an exclamation. 

My 5, 4, is a definitive adjective. 

My 1, 5, 12, 10, is a part of the body. 

My 3, 11, 10, is a boy’s name. 

~My 8, 9, 10, is the opposite of young. 

My whole is my Sunday-School teacher’s name. 


MaAtpen, Mass. 

Dear Eprror, — Our Sunday School takes the Every 
OrHER SunpAy, and [ think the stories are very nice. 
I have composed an enigma of my name, which I send 
you, and hope you will print it. [I have guessed Enigma 
XLIV., the answer to which is Margaret Rays, and also 
Enigma XLVIL., the answer to which js Fidelia Elizabeth 
Nourse. Please answer in the Every OrHER SuNDAY, 
and tell me if they are right. 


Yours truly, GRACE RopBIns. 


ENIGMA LXIV. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 23, 4, 5, is what we are. 

My 8, 3, 1, is to loiter. 

My 6, 4, 10, is a fowl. 

My 11, 12, 13, is to steal. 

My 14, 15, 16, is what coal is put in. 

My 17, 7, 9, is what we do with our eyes. 
My whole is a proper name. 


ANSWERS TO LETTER-BOX IN No. 19. 


Enigma LV, George Washington. 
Enigma LVI. Unitarian. 
Acrostic. Nellie Gilson. 


ANSWERS TO LETTER-BOX IN No. 20. 


Enigma LVII. Dr Learned. 
‘Enigma LVIII. Whispering Pine. 
Enigma LIX. Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 


ANSWERS TO LETTER-BOX IN No. 21. 


Enigma LX, Grace Maria Nourse, 
Enigma LXI, 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 
Enigma LXII Eleanor Crowell Bramhall. 
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The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring; 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
WHITTIER. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS NEAT. 
BY M. L. C. 


SHE came into my class at the Mission School, — © 


she and a dear little sister, —and there was some- 
thing about her that immediately attracted me. 
The clean face and hands, the smooth and shining 
hair, the simple dress, neat though faded, told of a 
different origin than that of the other children. 
More than all, the appealing look of the clear blue 
eyes, and the readiness with which she offered me 
her hymn-book (an act of politeness not too common 
with these uncultured children), drew me to her. 
She could not read the words very well, especially 
when they meandered up and down in the chorus 
from the soprano to the contralto text. She had 
been only eight months in the country, she said. 
But when J addressed her in German, her face was 
radiant with pleasure; and she chattered so fast in 
response, that I had hard work to understand all 
she said, though her German seemed pure and cor- 
rect, I postponed talking much with her until the 
close of school, and meanwhile gave the lesson 
upon the patriarchs of the Old Testament to the 
class, While others were a little flippant or play- 
ful in their manner, little Bertha listened with ear- 
nest attention, answered some of the questions, say- 
ing that her “Mutter” had told her these things, 
and to what she learned that was new, gave a bright 
answer on the review. 
School paper, which she gladly took, though she 
wished it were in German. However I promised 
to go and see her, and take to her some German 
story-books. In a few days, as I had business in 
the neighborhood, I thought I would eall on the 
httle girl who interested me so strongly. It was 
twelve o'clock, and I did not enter the dingy pre- 
cinets of the tenement-house where she lived, but 
waited for her at the door, as I knew that she at- 
tended the public school near by. Presently up she 
came earnest and glowing, — 

“Ach! es freut mich! wills’t hereinkommen 2?” 
and up she darted the long and winding staircase, 
where even at noonday it was so dark that I fol- 
lowed slowly and stumbling. ‘Meine Schwester, 
meine Schwesterlein, Die Freundinn ist gekom- 


men!” And the little sister stood in the opening 


door, bashful and smiling. 
“Where 1s the mother ? ’’ I asked, — when to my 


I gave her a little Sunday- — 


— Ue ee 
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. surprise Bertha burst into tears, and said the mother 
was dead. ; - 

“Dead! and you two babies left alone?” 

“¢ Nein! there is mein Vater ; but he is sick, and 
we have no one else besides.” 

The father was in an inner room. He lay wast- 
ing in consumption, and was utterly discouraged by 
the loss of his wife and his poor health. The rooms 
were neat, and upon the stove was a kettle contain- 
ing broth for the dinner The thrifty German knows 
how to make of a few scraps of meat and a large pro- 
portion of vegetables a nourishing and economical 
dish. For breakfast and supper they lived upon 
oat-meal or mush with milk. No miserable coffee 
or cheap tea ruined their appetites and their diges- 
tion. Iwas delighted with the children, and pleased 
with the honest though sad face of the father. I 
told him if he liked I thought I could get him into a 
Convalescent Home for a while, where he could 
have proper medicines, and later could find for him 
light work as a carpenter in the country town where 
I belonged. Meanwhile Bertha must continue going 
to school to learn all of English that she possibly 
could, when I could find for her and her little sister 
employment to play with and teach German to some 
little cousins of mine in the same country place. 
And so light came into the darkened home, — and 
friends to those in need. And it was so speedy and 
sure because they had helped themselves, and made 
it easy for people to befriend the “little girl who 
was neat ” \ 


THE RIVAL PUSSIES, 


BY RAYMAH TOWNE, 


“Comr, Pussy Grey,” said Miss Alice, “come, 


take a walk,” 

Pussy Grey started up eagerly. She had been 
dreaming by the fire of a grand mouse-hunt; and 
just as her trembling paws had closed upon the 
very largest victim, she had awakened to find it but 
a dream. To be sure, Pussy Grey was still too 
young to join in such pursuits; but her mother had 
told her about it so frequently that it seemed a 
very real thing to her, 

It was a mild-day in March as Miss Alice and 

Pussy Grey walked over the brown field together. 
The snow had melted away, the buds were swell- 
ing, and the catkins unrolling themselves. Miss 
Alice walked down the path leading to the brook, 
while Pussy Grey trotted along after, very much 
interested in the outside world. She had never 
been so far away from home before. 
_ Suddenly Pussy Grey thought she saw a grass- 
hopper in a tangle of dry grass. To be sure, she 
had never seen a grasshopper ; but she remembered 
her mother’s thrilling tales, and had often looked 
forward to catching one. Alas for Pussy Grey! 
She got bewildered, lost in the tall grass. She 
called to Miss Alice; but that lady was already out 
of hearing. 

When Miss Alice reached the brook, she missed 
her little pet. “Pussy! Pussy Grey!’ she called; 
but no Pussy’s voice answered. 

On the bushes by the brook, however, were some 
little pussy-willows, about ready to step out of their 
brown houses. They heard Miss Alice’s voice, and 
supposed she meant them; and out they stepped. 
Miss Alice ’spied them, and cried, “Oh, you dear 
little things!” She picked the twigs carefully, and 
turned up the homeward path. 

Meanwhile, Pussy Grey had managed to find her 
way out of the grass, and stood crying in the path, 

“Poor Pussy Grey,” said Miss Alice, picking her 
up, “why did you run away, you foolish baby 
kitten ?” 

Pussy Grey snuggled close in her friend’s arms, 
and tried to tell her of the adventure in the gloomy 
forest. Very soon, however, she ’spied the pussy- 
willows, and her little heart was full of rage and 
bitterness. What business had they in her beauti- 
ful Miss Alice’s hand? Was there any other kind 
of a pussy besides herself who had any rights with 
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her mistress ? Pussy Grey thought not; and she 
determined to make those pussies sorry they had 
ever left their brookside home. 

Miss Alice put the pussy-willows in a glass vase 
on the mantel, while Pussy Grey sat before the 
fire and growled at them. In the days that fol- 
lowed her one thought was revenge. But how 
could she get at the pussy-willows? 

The mantel was a light board, with a drapery of 
India silk festooned over it. One end of this drapery 
was very long; and Pussy Grey was fond of stand- 
ing on her hind legs, and catching hold of the 
fringed end with her little gray paws. She was 
getting more prudent, however, after having her 
ears boxed half a dozen times. As she was seldom 
alone in the room, she despaired of ever being able 
to accomplish her purpose. 

One day the family were in town, all but Miss 
Alice. In the afternoon she went out to make a 
call, saying to the servant as she closed the front 
door, ‘‘Keep Pussy Grey out of the parlor; she is 
too fond of climbing about.” 

Freida opened the parlor door, and looked about 
the room, ‘Small mites of a kittens,” she said, 
“where art thou?” But Pussy Grey, under the 
sofa, said never a word, 

The door closed, and the field was clear Out 
crept Pussy Grey, her little heart beating fast with 
a wicked joy. She swung herself up on the silk 
drapery, and began to climb. The innocent pussy- 
willows in the vase did not dream that such an 
enemy was approaching. 

But alas for Pussy Grey! She was a fat, heavy 
kitten for her age, and the silk drapery was not 
very securely fastened ; besides there happened to 
be nothing heavy on the mantel. In another mo- 
ment she found herself on the floor underneath the 
silk drapery and a variety of other things. 

Pussy Grey sprang up in wild affright, and tried 
to free herself. Among the articles was a small 
tissue-paper lamp-shade on a light brass wire frame. 
Pussy found her head through the opening, and lost 
her presence of mind completely. Instead of back- 
ing out, as any sensible kitten should have done, 
she rushed on. The lamp-shade frame progressed 
as far as the middle of Pussy Grey’s fat little body ; 
there it stuck fast. 

When Miss Alice entered the room an hour after, 
Poor Pussy was 
lying on the floor exhausted, after having rolled 
over and over until the tissue shade was a wreck. 

“Why, Pussy Grey!” cried Miss Alice, releasing 
her. “‘ Who ever heard of a cat wearing hoop-skirts!” 
This about broke her heart. 

The pussy-willows still adorn the mantel; but 
Pussy Grey, a sadder and wiser kitten, no longer 
attempts their destruction. She comforts herself, 
however, by looking at them and growling fre- 
quently This, however, is not a joy entirely; for 
dear Miss Alice says, “ Stop growling, Pussy Grey. 
Really, your temper is quite shocking ” 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


Nettig ALDEN lived in the suburbs of ¢, large city. 
She was an only child, and besides that her father was a 
very rich man, and so if she had not had such a very 
good disposition, she would have been spoiled. She had 
only one really bad fault, and this was it: whenever 
anything which she had particularly counted on went 
wrong, she would sit in moody silence for an hour or 
more at a time. Her indulgent parents tried in many 
ways to cure her of this fault, but im vain, it seemed to 
be rooted strongly, and could not be displaced. 

One day in early spring Nettie had an invitation to go 
toa picnic The flowers were beginning to blossom, and 
the girls and boys of the neighborhood were all to go in 
a large hay-cart, which of course was better fun than 
riding in a common stage-coach, Nettie was particularly 
elated over this picnic, for her newly made friend from 
the country was to be there. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Alden and Nettie sat 
at the breakfast table. Mr. Alden was reading his 
morning papers. 


“Harry,’’ said Mrs. Alden, ‘‘ Nettie has been invited 
to that little picnic party of Carrie Winthrop’s. Did 
Mr. Wilson say that Bessie and Charlie were coming 
that day ?”’ 

“What day ?’’ inquired Mr. Alden, looking up. 

‘““ Why, Tuesday next,’’ said Nettie, looking up at her 
father anxiously. 

‘‘Yes, my dear; your mother sent for them to stay all 
the week, and I hope you will make them have a first- 
rate time.’”?” And Mr. Alden turned back to his papers, 
not noticing that Nettie looked as though she had had 
cold water thrown over her hopes and pleasures. Sud- 
denly she brightened up. 

“Can’t they go, too ?’’ she asked. 

“No, dear, I’m afraid not; for Bessie is very shy, and 
Charlie will go nowhere without her.” And Mrs. Alden 
seemed as sorry as her daughter, 

The rest of the meal was uninterrupted; for Nettie ate 
her breakfast in silence, and Mr. Alden was absorbed in 
his paper. At last the silent meal was over, and the 
family rose from the table. 

“Well, girlie, you won’t have long to wait for your 
cousins, will you? Let me see. To-day is Saturday. 
You have two days to wait.” And Mr. Alden walked 
along with Nettie, smiling down at her happily, and 
thinking how rich he was in having such a daughter. 

But Nettie did not return that loving glance; for she 
walked along moodily, until her father said, ‘‘ Why, my 
little daughter, don’t you want Bessie and Charlie to 
come ?” 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said Nettie, all ready to cry from disap- 
pointment, ‘‘but oh dear me, Father, I suppose I’m 
just as selfish as can be, but I’d so much rather go to the 
picnic!’ And then Nettie burst into tears. 

‘* Why, why, girlie, this will never do. Try and cheer 
up; it can’t be helped, my dear.” And Mr. Alden took 
his coat and hat, and went out. 

Nettie was moody all day Sunday, and was still cross 
when the dressmaker came, bringing her little daughter 
with her. 

“T’m so glad you have brought Nanny with you,’’ 
said Mrs. Alden. ‘‘ Nettie was rather lonely.’ 

‘*Yes, come into my room, I’ve got some new 
games,’’ said Nettie, not very heartily, I’m afraid. 

Nanny soon had her hat and jacket off, and stood ad- 
miring the pictures and beautiful things about the room. 
“Oh, how I wish we had such things !”’ said the little 
girl, softly. 

In a few moments Nettie remarked, “ You may think 
I’m rather cross, but I can’t help it.”? And then she 
told her what had happened. 

“No; at least, I try not to, for Mother’s sake as well 
as my own. Mother says that cheerfulness is a great 
virtue, for it makes people love you, and I love to make 
people happy all I can.” 

Then the two girls went on with the new games; but 
Nettie did not forget those words. At tea her father 
looked at her anxiously, for he could not bear to see her 
in such a state; but there was not a trace of the moodi- 
ness left, for Nettie had thought of Nanny’s words. She 
made the cousins merry by her care; and they said 
truthfully when they left, ‘‘ We thank you ever so much, 
for we have had a lovely time.” 

And when Nettie felt very moody she thought of 
Nanny and her words, ‘Mother says that cheerfulness 
is a virtue, for it makes people love you; and I love to 
make people happy all I can.’’ She was not cured at 
once; but she grew better and better, until to her par- 
erits’ joy she became really good and cheerful, although 
she still had faults like the rest of us. 

A. J. Rrevey (age, ten years). 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is with genuine regret that the editor lays 
down his pen for a few weeks, and turns from the 
regular preparation of Every OTHER SuNpDAyY. 
Coming, as he did, into the work of the Sunday- 
School Society and the editing of this paper at 
the middle of the current year, there were many 
disadvantages; but thanks to the cordial co- 
operation of all, the course of events has been 
very smooth and prosperous. It is always a rash 
thing to make promises. Perhaps it is in better 
taste to call them hopes and plans. We therefore 
hope and plan a volume for the ensuing year that 
shall still more meet the wants of our Sunday 
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Schools than ever. In another column is a some- 
what full announcement of matters in hand by 
the Sunday-School Society; and we propose to 
issue in August a little prospectus of what Every 
OrHEeR Sunpay will try to accomplish during 
the next volume. ‘This outline of imtentions will 
be mailed to the several schools and churches, 
so that it can be distributed as a source of 
information. 

The editor wishes his readers, young and old, 
a happy summer in every respect, wherever their 
lines are cast. As president of the Sunday- 
School Society, he will not lay down his pen or 
withdraw from regular duties. Any one wishing 
to see him or to consult with him will find his 
recular office open, at 25 Beacon Street; and the 
book department will be in full working condition 
during the summer months: 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY BULLETIN. 


WirTuIn the past few weeks the President (Rev. 
Mr. Horton) of the Sunday-School Society has 
spoken in behalf of the Sunday-School Society’s 
work, by invitation, at the regular sessions of the 
following conferences : at Brookfield to the Worces- 
ter Conference, at Milford, N. H., to the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference, at Yarmouth, Me. to the Maine 
Conference, and at East Weymouth, Mass., to the 
Norfolk County Conference. He also accepted 
invitations to be present and speak at children’s 
Sunday service during the month of June at Haver- 
hill, Mass., Quincy, Brockton, North Easton, Long- 
wood, and Taunton. It would have been a great 
pleasure to him to have accepted the many other 
invitations that came, but this was all that could be 
accomplished. He finds everywhere a very deep 
interest in the religious and moral education of the 
young. Although a great diversity of view exists 
in regard to methods, there is but one sentiment 
behind them all, namely, the earnest conviction that 
something must be done. Mr. Horton has had an 
unusual amount of correspondence with new Sun- 
day-School movements in the West and South, and 
has endeavored to assist in all these requests for 
advice and guidance. He will beat his office during 
July and August, and can be reached by mail or in 
person on all matters, the same as at any other time 
during the year. x # & 

Votume VII. of Every Oruer Sunpay ends 
with the issue of July 3. According to the original 
plan each volume contains twenty-two numbers, 
and we have reached that limit. Volume VIII. 
will begin with September 11. During the past 
three months seven hundred new subscribers have 
been added to the previous list. We believe that 
all, young and old, if they will review the entire 
contents of this present volume, will find sufficient 
proof for our claim that, considering the price (forty 
cents) of the subscription, Every OTHer SunpAy 
furnishes a bountiful return of interesting matter. 
Of course it is a difficult task so to mingle the 
elements that the very youngest and the older chil- 
dren can be equally pleased, especially in view of 
the limited space of our paper. We endeavor to 
make a fair proportion, and are open at any time to 
suggestions for improvement. We have not room 
here to give the names and promises from many 
sources for stories and articles for the ensuing 
year; but we assure our readers that the plan for 
the next volume is very ample, and we believe 
that it will prove in its outeome one of the most 
satisfactory years of reading in Every OTHER 
Sunpay for years past. We hardly need to appeal 
to our schools and our friends in the denomination 
for a cordial support. We are confident it will be 
given. eo 

Amone the publications in hand for next season 
are Rev. Charles A. Allen’s “Studies in Religion,” 
to be issued in monthly leaflet parts. These it is 
expected will prove very valuable helps to the older 
classes. In the same form of monthly parts will 
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be issued “Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” being 
clear and interesting studies on conspicuous traits 
and characters in history, with their relation to 
religious and moral lessons. The various chapters 
will be prepared by the best talent we can obtain 
in the country, and the material will be edited by 
a special committee, of which the President of the 
Sunday-School Society is chairman. This book is 
intended for the bulk of the school, or that section 
between the older class and the primary, although 
it seems quite possible that it may be of value to all 
ages. It is not unlikely that a series of leaflets may 
accompany these of a character fitted for the very 
youngest in the school, thus forming with the others 
a uniform lesson. 

Another most valuable aid which the Sunday- 
School Society is preparing for the next year of 
work is Rey. C. F. Dole’s third part of.Bible stories. 
It relates to the stories of the Bible, and is a most 
interesting and complete treatment of the stories of 
the Old Testament and the parables and incidents 
of the New Testament. This forms a larger book 
than either of the preceding parts. It is already in 
the printer’s hands, and can be ordered from the 
Sunday-School Society at any time. . Mrs. Jaynes’s 
Lessons on the Life of Jesus, although already pub- 
lished, are intended for complete use next season, 
and therefore fall within the scope of announce- 
ments. We have sent out very many samples of 
this series, and find a wide approbation. These 
unique lessons will be sure to meet the wants of all 
the primary and infant classes. 

The new Tune and Service Book is also in hand, 
but it will not be issued before January of the new 
year, and perhaps not until later. It is the aim of 
the committee to make a judicious selection, and 
to obtain such a result as shall meet the wants of 
the majority of our schools. It is planned to in- 
clude in this compilation tunes old and accepted, 
and to incorporate some of the tunes which ought 
early to be learned by the young people, that they 
may sing them with spirit and understanding in the 
Sunday worship. It is the wish of the Sunday- 
School Society to put this new tune and service 
book in such shape as to sell it for twenty-five or 
thirty cents; a volume containing enough and yet 
not too much, and of reasonable weight and size. 

* & * 

We give below the report of the Paper Fund up 
to date. It is steadily growing No better channel 
can be found for the generous-minded in which to 
do some good missionary work. Every day, almost, 
the Sunday-School Society has applications from 
the Women’s Alliance, from young and struggling 
Sunday Schools, and from sources quite unex- 
pected for this little paper. It is in such quarters 
where the deepest appreciation exists, and where it 
effects the most good. We invite contributions, 
large or small, for this Paper Fund. 


Mrs. M.S. Israel, Bostom v.55; ge a2 gen > $5.00 
SCAN ittler Ginter Ae cda yes 
Mrs. James F. Drummond, New York. City . : 5.00 
Class in Second Church Sunday School ae 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Burrage : 1.00 
Samuel Weltch; Boston . « -.. «+ « 50.00 
John Capen, Boston . ‘eat Aire oe ec mae eb!) 
Cash... + sade ype 0). 
Second Church Sunday "School, Boston . 17.00 
Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston. . . doa 25.00 
Rey. Geo. S. Shaw, Ashby 1.50 


Children of Second Unitarian Sunday School, 

‘Athol ..U. 5 2.00 
Mts. James L. Plympton, ‘Boston : 5.00 
Charleston Unitarian Sunday School 2.75 

a 

We are about sending out to our churches what 
may be called the gleaning appeal for money. 
There are some churches and schools that make 
this annual donation to the Sunday-School treasury 
a regular matter of duty and pleasure. We never 
fail to hear from them. ‘There are others that are 
fitful, and remember the treasury with gifts now 
and then. There are still others, and a large num- 
ber, who have no membership or financial relation 
to the Sunday-School Society. They are frequently, 
however, in consultation with it, and receive the 


benefits which come from the existence of a Society 
such as ours. The Sunday-School Board under- 
stand well how many taxes are laid upon our 
people; but it must be apparent, on a little reflec- 
tion, that there is really no more vital call before 
our denomination than the education of our youth 
in our belief, and the imparting to them of strong 
Christian character. We cannot detail here just 
how the Sunday-School Society helps on this all- 
important work. We are very sure that a little 
consideration will reveal to a minister or a super- 
intendent or a teacher that if the supplying and 
inspiring power of the Sunday-School Society were 
withdrawn in all these various appliances, there 
would be a great calamity and set-back to our 
Unitarian cause. In a word, then, we appeal to the 
churches and schools throughout the land to give 
to us support. We want the moral and friendly 
recognition of their membership and also the vast 
advantage which their many donations would give. 
Had we, for instance, —to cite only one secondary 
matter, — more means, we could publish and send 
out free tracts or leaflets containing hints for organ- 
izing schools, the conduct of classes, list of reference 
books, and many other invaluable points of advice. 
The financial year of the Sunday-School Society 
ends in September. By sending in a donation 
before the first of October, each school or church 
so remitting will be entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers in the annual meeting, and will have full 


powers in the Corporation during the ensuing year. . 
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In accordance with the usage of several years 


past, the Sunday-School Society will take part in 
the Weirs Unitarian Grove meetings, during the 
first week of ‘August. A special day has been 
assigned to the Guilds, Alliances, and Sunday 
Schools, and it is proposed to plan in joint action 
so that the three organizations can have combined, 
successful sessions, morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing of that particular day, the date of which will be 
announced soon. * ek * 

Tue annual meeting of the Sunday- -School Society 
will be held this year at Portland, Me., the Board 
having accepted a very cordial invitation of Rey. 
J. C. Perkins and the First Parish of Portland, Me. 
The various Unitarian Sunday Schools in Maine 
have also urgently asked for this meeting, and con- 
sidering the beauty of the city and the pleasant trip 
to reach it, there will be a large attendance. The 
Sunday-School Society has never held a meeting 
of this kind in Maine. The date of the meeting 
will be in the first week of October. A most at- 
tractive programme will be provided, and it is hoped 
that very favorable rates can be secured by rail 
and by boat from Boston. Our friends in Maine 
stand with open hands to welcome the largest dele- 
gation possible from all quarters. 

* * * 


Tue new Children’s Service or Floral Sunday 
Service has had a remarkable sale, equalling in pro- 
portion the sale of the last Easter Service. More 
copies were printed and sold of this particular ser- 
vice than of any other Flower Service issued by 
our Sunday-School Society, by several thousands. 
We have received many pleasant words of com- 
mendation from various parts of the country, and 
it is gratifying to know that it has met so well the 
average needs of our schools. The leaflet of reci- 
tations also had a very large sale, 
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